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BENEVOLENCE on CRUTCHES. 


[From Mr. Parkinfon’s late Publication entitled «« Dangerous 
Sports, a Tale, addrefled to Children.””} 


AME MILLSON lived ina little hut he had partly built 
and partly dug for himfelf, out of the fide of a high and 
craggy mountain, near to a bye-road in the weft of England. 
One very dreadful evening in December, when the fharp 
cold wind drove the fnow and fleet in at the cracks of the 
window, and under the door, poor Millfon, who was bufy 
in making up his fire, with the bits of dead wood he had 
gathered off the heath the day before, thought he heard, 
between the gufts of wind, the faint cries of fome one in 
deep diftrefs. Now poor lame Millfon wore a patched, but 
clean, drab coat ; he alfo ufed crutches, and was deformed 
in his fhape ; he therefore hardly ever went to the neighbour- 
ing village without being hooted, and even pelted at by the 
boys; but they little knew how good a creature they abufed. 
He liftened again, and thought the noife leffened; but was 
more convinced it was a fellow-creature, in pain and mifery. 
That was enough for him, he fnatched up his crutches, and 
opened the door ; he then could hear the cries fo plain as to 
be ableto tell, that they proceeded from the fide of the road, 
at alittle diftance from his poor hovel. : 
He fet off therefore as faft as he could, and when he 
arrived at the {pot he found a little boy weltering in blood, 
which had ftained the {now around him. “ Come, my little 
man (faid he), let me lift you up, that you may walk to 
Vor. XXXVI, T my 
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my houfe ;.and there l’Jl be your nurfe.” But alas! the 
podr fellow could not fpeak, nor had he power to move: 
and when Millfon laid hold of his hand, he found it as cold 
as ice; his cries too had now. entirely flopped, fo that the 
old man concluded, if he was not already dead, he muf 
certainly dicin a very littletime. He therefore tried repeat. 
edly.to raife him, butall in vain ; for as his crutches required 
voth hands, he was unable to carry him, although he. could 
raife him with one hand, whilft he fupported himfelf by 
leaning on his crutch with the other. 

What cculd he now do? There feemed to be no hopes 
of getting the poor boy tohis-fire-fide. But the compa. 
fionate man will always contrive means to help a fellow. 
creature ; and Millfon was not one who would let a trifle 
hinder him from doing a good aétion. So he returned with 
all the {peed his crutches could give him, and got. back to 
his hut. ‘There, out of one corner he,tovk.a rope, and tied 
its two ends to the upper part of the back of a chair; he 
then flipped the middle part, over his head, om to his chef, 
where, to prevent its flipping lower, he tied it to his button, 
with a piece.of packthread ; and then fet off again as faft as 
he could, dragging the chair behind him. 

~ But when he came to the poor boy, he no longer moaned, 
nor could he find that he even breathed. Now was the heart 
Sf poor Millfon almoft broken—** Ah, dear fellow,” faidhe, 
** how happy fhould I have been to have faved your life, but 
gs itis, you fhall not lay here all night;” and ftooping 
down, he, with fome difficulty, got him placed in-the chair, 
which he very_carefully drew back to his hut. 

He now lighted a candle, and looked at the poor boy till 
the tears ran down his cheeks; and had juft’ began to exclaim 
** Poor fellow!” when he thought he faw his cheft move. 
He wiped his eyes with the fkirt of his coat, and: looked 
again; and now exclaimed, ‘* Mercy on me he does breathe.” 
‘The tears now ran down his checks fafter than ever; but 
thefe were tears of joy : his delight was almoft more than his 
heart could bear. He hopped about his little cavern, hap- 
pier than an Emperor ever was in this world. 

With much labour, be placed him on his bed on the 
ground—for poor Millfon lay on the ground, He then 
warmed a little milk, and with a tea-fpoon poured a little 
‘nto his mouth; and could you but have feen how he hung 
over him, with his eyes fixed on him, his mouth halt ope, 
every feature motionlefs, {till as a ftatue—all his fenfes feemec 
to be employed in watching whether he f{wallewed . 
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He did fwallow; and the happinefs of Millfon was even 
greater than it was before. 

He now wafhed his face, and when he had removed the 
blood, he found a wound on the forehead, from which the 
blood yet flowed. This he foon ftopped, and dreft the wound 
in the bef manner he was able. He then got off his clothes 
and put him into the bed; rubbing and chafing his cold 
limbs between whiles, and frequently putting a little of the 
warm milk into-his mouth. Thus he attended him all 
night. 

As the morning began to dawn, Millfon watched at the 
window in shapes to. fee fome paflenger; for, thought -he, 
the parents of this dear child are naw, I dare fay, almoit 
diftraéted, and she cannot yet fpeak to tell me where tliey 
live. He had watched fome time, when he faw a pedlar 
palling by, whom he called in; and after afking where he 
was going to, he begged him to mention at a hoafe or two, 
of the neareft villages he paffed through, that, a poor little 
wounded boy lay in his cottage. 

Soon after this the litthe boy awaked, and was not a little 
flartled at feeing his range bed-room and nurfe. - “‘ Where 
am I,”’ faid he, “ and pray Sir, who are you ?” addrefling 
Millfon. ** My dear,” he anfwered “ you are inthe hut of 
one who is proud to wait on you.” “* Thank, you, Sir,” faid 
he, ‘* but pray how came I here, and this blood too?” —*‘ Be 
fill, my dear,” faid Millfon, “ I believe you had a fall. I 


laft night found you on the fide of the road; but pray what 
te 3 ee . 
is your name ?” George Henneth,” he anfwered, and 


at this moment Mr. Henneth, who lived at a neat white houfe 
built almoft adjoining to the venerable ruins of a caftle, juft 
outof a village about two miles diflance, came with his fer- 
vant, both on horfeback, to fee whether it was his fon, who 
had been mifling ever fince about dufk the evening hefore. 


_As foon as he had alighted, he ran into the cavern, where he 


faw his fon ftretched on the bed, and old Millfon very bufily 
attending him. . 

After carefling his child, and fhewing his gratitude to Mill- 
fon, Mr. Henneth enquired of him the particular circum- 
flances which had thus brought his fon under his proteétion ; 
but Millfon could only relate to him the particulars of his 
finding him bleeding at the fide of the road the evening 


‘before. Any enquiry of the child was not only ufelefs, but 
.€ven dangerous ; tor he was already fo faint from the lofs of 
- blood he had fuftained, and fo overcome with delight at the 


fight of his father, that he was now unable to fpeak; fo that 
: e 2 how 
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how he came where Millfon found him, ftill remained a 
my ftery. 

Finding him in fo weak a ftate, Mr. Henneth con. 
cluded it would not be fafe to remove him, until he had 
obtained the advice of his furgeon; for whom he dire€lly 
fent his fervant, he returning home himfelf, to acquaint Mrs. 
Henneth with the difcovery he had made. On his returnto 
Millfon’s hut, or rather cavern, in the rock, he was foon 
joined by the furgeon, who was beginning to examine the 
child’s head, when he faid, “* I perceive, Sir, it has been 
dreffed by a furgeon, and with fo much propriety, that a 
removal of the drefflings is at prefent unneceflary ; as the 
gentleman who has dreffed it can furnith us with an account 
of the fize and nature of the wound.” ‘“* Here,’ faid Mr. 
Henneth, “ then is that gentleman,” pointing to old Millfon, 
The furgeon turned round, aftonifhed; and was ftill more 
fo, when Millfon gave him fuch an account of the injury the 
child had fuffered, and of the treatment he had adopted, as 
proved that he poffeffed a confiderable degree of furgical 
knowledge. But how this poor old man, living in this ftrange 
dwelling came by his knowledge, neither of them prefumed 
to afk. The furgeon only faid, from the account he had 
received, he had no doubt but the child muft foon have 
perifhed, but for the affiftance he had received; and that he 
faw no reafon why he might not be removed home in any 
cafy carriage. 

This was accordingly done ; but for the fake of brevity, 
we will pafs over Mr. and Mrs Henneth’s care and anxiety, 
the daily vifits of enquiry made by Millfon, and the gratitude 
exprefled by George, for the old gentleman in the rock, 
who had faved his life; and bring you to the end of abouta 
fortnight, when his recovery was fo far accomplifhed, that 
Mr. Henneth ventured to enquire of him, as Millfon fat by 
his bed-fide, what he knew about the accident that had hap- 
pened to him. 


= — 





Remarkable Adventure of General Putnam. 
[From a Hiftory af America} 


OON after Mr. Putnam removed to Conneticut, the 
wolves, then very numerous, broke into his theep-fold, 
and killed feventy fine fheep and goats, befides wounding 
many lambs and kids, This havock was committed by @ 
fhe-wolf, 
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fhe-wolf, which, with her annual 'whelps, had for feveral years 
infefted the vicinity. The young were commonly deftroyed 
by the vigilance of the hunters, but the old one was too fa- 
gacious to come within reach of gun fhot; upon being 
clofely purfued the would generally fly tothe weftern woods, 
and return the next winter with another litter of whelps. 
This wolf at length became fuch an intolerable nuifance, 
that Mr. Putnam entered into a combination with five of his 
neighbours, to hunt alternately till they could deftroy her. 
Two by rotation were to be conftantly in purfuit. It was 
known that having loft the toes from one foot by a fteel trap, 
fhe made one track fhorter than the other. By this vefige 
the purfuers recognized in a light fnow, the route of this 
pernicious animal. Having followed her to Conneéticut 
river, and found fhe had turned back ina dire& courfe 
towards Pomfret, they immediately returned, and by ten the 
next morning the blood hounds had driven her into a den 
about three miles diftant from the houfe of Mr. Putnam; the 
people foon colle&ted with dogs, guns, ftraw, fire, and ful 
phur, to attack the common enemy. With this apparatus 
feveral unfuccefsful efforts were made to force her from the 
den. The hounds came back badly wounded, and refufed 
toreturn. The fmoke of blazing ftraw had no effeé, nor 
did the fumes of burnt brimftone, with which the cavern was 
filled, compel her to quit the retirement. Wearied with 
fuch fruitlefs attempts (which had brought the time to ten 
o’clock at night) Mr. Putnam tried once more to make his 
dog enter, but in vain; he propofed to his negro man to go 
down into the cavern and fhoot the wolf—ihe negro declined 


the hazardous fervice. Then it was that Mr, Putnam, angry 


at the difappointment, and declaring that he was afhamed 
to have a coward in his family, refolved himfelf to deftroy 
the ferocious beaft, left fhe fhould efcape through fome un- 
known fiffure of the rock. His neighbours ftrongly remon- 
ftrated againft the perilous enterprize; but he knowing that 


_ wild animals were intimidated by fire, and having provided 


feveral ftrips of birch bark, the only combultible material 
which he could obtain, that would afford light in this deep 
and darkfome cave, prepared for his defcent. Having ac- 
cordingly divefted himfelf of his coat and waiftcoat, and 
having a long rope faftened rourd his legs, by which he 
might be pulled back at a concerted. fignal, he entered head 
foremoft, with the blazing torch in his hand! 

The aperture of the den on the eaft fide of a very high 
ledge of rocks is about two feet fyuare; from thence it 
defcends 
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defcends obliquely fifteen feet, then running horizontally ten 
more, it afcends gradually fixteen fect towards its termina. 
tion, The fides. of this fubterraneous cavity are compofed 
of fmooth folid rocks, which feem to have been divided from 
each other by fome. earthquake. The top and bpttom are 
alfo of flone, and the entrance in winter being covered with 
ace is exceedingly flippery. It is in no place high enough 
for a man to raife -himfelf upright, nor in‘any part more than 
three feet in width. 

Having groped his paflage to the horizontal part of this 
den, the moft terrifying darknefs appeared in front of the 
dim circle of light afforded by historch. It was filent asthe 
houfe of death. None but montters of the defert had, ever 
before explored this folitary manfion of horror. He can- 
tioufly proceeding onward, came to the afcent, which he 
flowly mounted on his hands and knees, until he difcovered 
the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who was fitting at the-ex- 
tremity of the cavern. Startled at the fight of fire, the 
anafhed her teeth, and gave a fullen growl! As foon as he 
had made the neceflary difcovery he kicked the rope, asa 
fignal for pulling him out. The people at the mouth of the 
den, who had liftened with painful anxiety, bearing the 
growling of the wolf, and fuppofing their friend to be am the 
mofl imminent danger, drew him forth with fach celerity, that 
his fhirt was firipped over his head, and his {kin feverely lace- 
rated. After he had adjufled his clothes and loaded his gun 
with nine buck fhot, holding a torch im one hand and the 
mu fket in the other, he defcended a fecond time.. When he 
drew nearer than before, the wolf affaming a {till more frerce 
and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her eyes, {mapping 
her teeth, and dropping her head between her legs, was ¢vi- 
dently in the attitude and on the point of f{pringing at him. 
At the critical inflant he levelled and fired at her head. 
Stunned with the fhock and fuffocated with the fmoke, he 
immediately found himfelf drawn out of the cave. Bat 
having refrefhed himfelt, and permitted the {moke to diflipate, 
he went down the third time. Once more he came within 
fight of the wolf, who appearing very paflive, he applied 
the torch to her nofe, and perceiving her dead, he took hold 
of her ears, and then kicking the rope {itill tied round ns 
legs) the people above, with no {mall exultation, dragged 
! 


them both out together ! 


PETER 
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PETER PARTICULAR’s VISIT te LONDON. 
Zo tae, EDITOR, 
SIR, 
FEW days fince, my friend Peter Particular arrived in 
London, which he had not vifited during the laf twenty 
years. As he knew not where to lodge, and I had not the 
means of accommodating him in my own houfe, he had pre- 
vioufly written mea letter requefting me to engage torhima 
lodging for a month, which was the term that he intended to 
fpend in the metropolis. All that he defired was that it fhould 
be ina neat clean houfe in a quiet part of the town, and that 
the family fhould fupply him with board as well as lodging. 
I found all that was required in St. George’s-Fields ; and, 
én his arrival, he was very well pleafed with the choice which 
I-had made. But onthe enfuing morning, he wrote me the 
follawing note : 

** My dear friend, the ~ ‘eet in front isindeed quiet. But 
there is a misfortune which we had not forefeen—the rear is 
intolerable nuify. Ihave not fhut my eyes for a moment 
during the whole night. Direétly behind flands a public 
houfe, the refort of a vociferous club—in fhort, a perfeé& 
Hell. Scarcely hadthe fongs and the encores and the drum- 
ming on the tables ceafed, when fome neighbouring cocks 
began to crow, and continued their’ refponfive notes till 
broad day-light. After the mufic of ghe chanticleers, came 
that of the fervants and waiters, tumbling about chairs and 
benches, rattling the pewter pots, and romping and fhouting, 
fo that, to this moment, I have not enjoyed one wink of 
fleep. I therefore entrcat that you will come to me this 


‘morning, and help me to find another lodging : for, without 


your guidance, I fhould be loit in the ftreets of London.” 
Pussenediatcly: repaired to. my friend’s lodging, and we 

proceeded to our fearch. - Before he ventured into the open 

air, he inquired whether'the morning were cold. Ommy 


informing him that the air was fomewhat fharp, he put on his 


great- coat, and feemed furprifed that I had come without 
mine. He commended me for hardening my felf againft the 
inclemencies of the weather, and expreffed great. regret that 
the delicacy of his own’ conftitution obliged him to ufe all 
thofe precautions; though—bctween you and me, Sir— 
Ido. not believe that he- has ever tried to difpenfe with them. 

We had proceeded as far as L udgate- hill, when, the mid- 
day fun darting his powerful rays, I perceived that my friend 


-Particular was nearly over: Jowered by his heavy great coat. 
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** I feel extremely warm,” faidhe: “ but I am not forry for 
it. I have, in this curfed journey to London, caught more 
than one cold, which lurks hatching within me: and this 
profufe perfpiration will infallibly carry off the germ of the 
mifchief which might otherwife enfue.”’ 

Arrived in the vicinity of Whitechapel, we found a neat. 
looking houfe with a bill onthe window. Weentered; and 
my friend Particular, who was all in a ftream, requefted per- 
miffion in the firft place to,fit for a while by the fire. Having 
carefully fhut the doors of the apartment, he fat quietly 
during a confiderable time until he had gradually recovered 
from his perfpiration, and thought that he might fafely ven. 
tureinto an uninhabited room. Unfortunately the lodging 
had not been occupied fince it had been frefh painted: and 
Mr. Particular, who, above all things, dreads the {mell of 
paint, immediately quitted the houfe without further inquiry. 
On his way down flairs, he affured me that he had once con- 
trated a tedious illnefs by croffing a river in a boat newly 
painted inoil. 

On quitting the houfe, we were at a lofs which way to 
dire& our fearch, when, by pure accident, I perceiveda 
friend of mine, with whom I had a moment’s converfation. 
Having informed him of our diftrefsful embarrafsment, he 
told me that he could fave us all further trouble; for that, on 
the preceding evening, he had been in a houfe where he bad 
feen apartments that could not fail to pleafe us. The de- 
fcription which he gave of the fituation quite charmed my 
friend Peter ; and we inftantly fet out on our journey tothe 
{pot, which lay near Edgeware road. 

From Whitechapel to Edgeware road is no trifling walk : 
and we had not yet proceeded half way when Mr. Particular 
was again ina ftate of perfpiration fufficient to “* carry of 
the germ” of all the colds in London. He wifhed his great 
coat any where except on his back, and was aétually prepat- 
ing to take it off and carry it under his arm, when we luckily 
came to the houfe of a perfon with whom I was acquainted. 
1 knocked at the door, and requefted the fervant to take 
charge of the great coat until my friend Particular fhould 
fend for it. 

Having reached the fpot that had been pointed out to us, 
Peter was delighted with the fituation, made his bargain with- 
out a moment’s delay, and promifed to enter his new lodg- 
ings that very evening; which he accordingly did, to his 
very great fatistattion and mine ; he hoping to be now ac- 
commodated according to his defire, and I thanking < - 
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I had at length fucceeded in procuring for my friend a come 
fortable night’s fleep. 

Early on the next morning I received a meflage from Mr. 
Particular, requefting me to go and breakfaft with him. I 
had intended to employ my forenoon in a different manner : 
yet I did not choofe to decline the invitation: for we muft 
occafionally make fome facrifices to our friends, efpecially 
when the time they are to {pend with us is fhort. 

‘* My dear friend,”’ faid he, as foon as I made my appear- 
ance, 1am the moft unfortunate of men.” 

‘* What now ? What new caufe of uneafinefs ?” 

“ I mult change my lodgings again, and this very day.” 

“In God’s name, what has happened? Have the family 
behaved improperly to you? Have you been infulted, robs 
bed, cheated ?”’ 

“ No, my friend : nothing of allthat. The lady of the 
houfe is as polite and obliging as poflible : her hufband is all 
day out on bufinefs: but the room dire&tly over my bed- 
chamber contains a nurfe and child: and the motion of the 
cradle—rock, rock, rock, the whole night—My dear friend! 
achild and peace cannot dwell together under the fame roof— 
A night or two more of this kind, and I’m a dead man. I 
have not yet flept one quarter of an hour fince my arrival in 
London : fo, let us quickly expedite our breakfaft: and, for 
Heaven’s fake, do once more aflift me in finding a lodging 
before night.” 

Our tea and our muffins being quickly difpatched, we 
fallied forth on our fearch, and continued to examine and in- 
quire inthe neighbourhood. As we walked along, Mr. Par- 
ticular obferved to me, that, while lying awake during the 
preceding night under the rocking of the cradle, he had re- 
called to mind a remark formerly made by a friend of his, a 
man well acquainted withthe metropolis. It was, that a per- 
fon ought always to lodge in the uppermoft ftory in London, 
as being the only mean of breathing pure air: To which my 
friend Peter added, that he verily believed it was the only ex- 
pedient which could infure a night’s fleep ; “ For,” faid he, 

I hope the people do not here, any more than in the 
pouetty rock their brats in the cradle on the roof of the 
10ule,” 

Tedious and difficult was our fearch for apartments which 
fhould at once unite neatnefs and cleanlinefs with proximity 
totheroof. There were many upper rooms which he would 
hot even deign to look at. Here he faw atinman in ine 
neighbourhood, from whofe hammer he dreaded an unceafing 
VoL. XXXVI, U din. 
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din. There a tallow-chandler alarmed his fears : for there 
is nothing which he fo much detefts as the vile odour of the 
melting tallow and kitchen ftuff. In another quarter he 
thuddered:at the fight of a carpenter’s workfhop :—not only 
noife, he faid, but the additional chance.of being broiled 
alive in his bed, if any carelefs fervant or apprentice thould 
happen to dropa {park among the fhavings. 

In one inftance, we were on the point of entering a houfe, 
when he ftarted back in-affright on obferving that the knocker 
of the neighbouring door was muffled. “ Don’t you fee?” 
he exclaimed—* There is fomebody fick in that houfe! 
Heavens! fhall I rumthe rifk of carrying back with me from 
London a putrid fever, or the Lord knows what—and 
fpreading a peftilence over the. whole county ?” Elfewhere, 
a houfe appeared too new for the plaftering to be properly 
dry : Fartheron, the building was too old, and might, he 
feared, be blown down while he lay afleep in his bed. At 
length we found what he wanted—a neat, clean, lightfome, 
airy upper floor, where neither pewter pots, nor cradles, nor 
tinmen, nor tallow-chandlers, nor carpenters, could annoy 
him—where the plaftering was perfeétly dry, and the houfe, 
only five years built, in no danger of tumbling about his 
ears. 

His bargain was foon made, and Peter faid to.me, withan 
air of fatisfa€tion, “ 1 am now fuited to my with. I thank 
you, my dear friend, for thetrouble you have taken. Come 
dine with me to-morrow, and {ce how different a man you'll 
find me after | have enjoyed one comfortable fleep, which 
Ihave not yet been able to tafte fince my arrival in Lon. 
don.” 

We parted, both very well pleafed. But, as I wason oy 
way homeward, anew fubje@ of uncafinefs ftarted up in my 
mind. “ It istrue,” faid 1 within myfelf, “ my friend 
Particular has not here to dread any of the ufual inconve- 
niences. But he fleeps next to the roof; and unfortunately 
wé never once recolleéted the nightly. concerts. of cats, oF 
theught of inquiring whether any of thofe animals were kept 
in the neighbourhood.” 

The next day, as I-went to dime with him, my ears Tang 
in fancy with the caterwaulings of a fcore of mufical gn 
malkins + I had already refigned my felf. to my fate, and made 
up ‘my mind to fpend the entire evening with him in que 

@f*a'new lodsing. But, conceive, Sir, how great my fur- 
prife, when, on my entrance, he approached me with a {mi- 
Jing countenance, told me that he was at length > 
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modated to his fatisfaétion, that he would not exchange his 
prefent habitation for the beft apartment in Buckingham- 
houfe, that he had now no other care than to. accomplith ‘the 
objeéts of his journey, to fee his acquaintance, write his let- 
ters, &c. &c.—I was the more pleafed to hear this. declara- 
tion, as I had been invited to {pend fome days in the country, 
and could now enjoy the fociety of my rural friends; without 
feeling any anxiety on his account.” ; 

The next morning ‘I fat out for Kent, whence, after .a 
week’s vifit, I returned yellerday morning, Immediately on 
my arrival I wifhed to obtain intelligence concerning my 
friend Peter Particular: for which purpofe I went-{traight+o 
his lodgings. But I was too late; the bird was flown ; and 
I found the lady of the houfe very much incenfed againtt 
him. “ He did not,” faid the, “ ftay above two days with 
us. He abruptly quitted his lodgings, under pretence that 
my fon learns to play on the violin—that he plays out of 
tune from morn till night—that his mufic-mafter does not 
play better than his puptl—and that he, Mr. Particular, would 
rather ftand to be flogged at a whipping-poft, than con- 
demned to live in the fame hot!e with a learner on the violin 
eternally {craping the cat-gut.”’ , 

Pray, Madam; can you intorm me where he is gone to 
lodge ?” 

She gave me his addrefs, He had removed to Tottenham- 
court-road. I repaired to the fpot, and inquired for Mr, 
Particular. He was gone! “* How!” faid I-—** Has he 
moved again ?”’ 

“ On the fecond day after his coming to the houfe, we 
had a wafhing : and you know, Sir, fuch things muft be done 
inafamily. But Mr, Particular declared that he would not 
confent to live among wafher-women, and that he could not 
endure the abominable fteam of the fuds. In fhort, Sir, he 
has taken a new lodging.” —‘‘ Where ?’—* In St. John’s- 
itreet, Iflington-road.”’ 

ToSt. John’s-fireet I went, I found the place where he 
hadlodged: but himfelf I did not find: he had again re- 
moved. In the adjoining houfe lived an accoucheur; peo- 
ple frequently miftook the door, and, by plying the knocker 
and the bell, kept poor Mr. Particular awake more than half 
thenight. I received a direétion to his new habitation. It 
was at Brompton ; but, as the evening was far advanced, and 
I felt myfelf a good deal fatigued, I thought beft to defer 
my vifit till the next morning. I returned home, where, on 
my entrance, the firft objeét that met my fight was Mr, Peter 
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Particular in perfon, who was come with his trunks and 
.portmanteaus to take refuge with me. 

** Ah! my good friend!”’ faid hetome in a mournful tone 
—‘* what a dreadful place this London is !-I know not yet 
where to lay my head : and you muft give me one night’s 
lodging.” 

‘* With great pleafure. You fhall have my own bed.” 

“* By no means !—I will fleep here in this little parlour-- 
A mattrefs, a carpet, any thing, will fatisfy me—Only, do, 
for God Almighty’s fake, afford me a fhelter until I can find 
a fituation to my liking.—A curfed watch-houfe has driven 
me from my laft habitation. Every hour and half hour, thofe 
roaring rufhans, the watchmen, bawled out the time of the 
night, as if trying who fhould make the moft noife. On my 
foul, I do not think that Ulyffes himfelf with the waxen plaf. 
ters on his ears could fleep fo near the rafcals.—I am quite 
tuined for want of reft.—I could not ftand my ground ak. 
cond night, and have been obliged to fly. To-morrow mom. 
ing early I fhall renew my fearch: and I make no doubt 
that I fhall be able toaccommodate my fe!f before night,” 

I was obliged to fubmit. But the morrow is come: itis 
already evening ; and he has not yet found apartments en- 
tirely to his liking. Indeed I begin to fear that the entire 
month which he intended to {pend in London will have com. 
pletely elapfed before he can finda lodging to fuit him in all 
points. Meantime he has taken up his quarters in my back 
parlour, where he is very little at his eafe, and incommodes 
me very much : whereas, if he had been willing to fubmit 

to the trifling inconveniences of his firft lodging, he would 
before this time have been reconciled to them, might have 
feen his friends, might have terminated his bufinefs, would 
enjoy peace himfelf, and fuffer me to enjoy it likewife. 
I am, Mr. Editor, your’s, &c. 
SIMON SOFTLY. 





CURIOUS ACCOUNT of a4 SLEEP-WALKER. 


T is wonderful that this unaccountable habit is not more 
frequently the occalion of melancholy accidents. On 
the contrary, perfons liable to it have often been known to 
walk through very intricate and dangerous places withthe 
greateft fafety. 
The following remarkable account of a fleep-walker may 
perhaps not be unacceptable to fome of our readers. It 15 
tanen 
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taken from the Vignuel Marvillian of Noel Bonaventure 
d’ Argonne. 

One of my friends {fays the author) having invited me to 
pafs a few days in the country, I accepted his offer, and met 
with much good company, and feveral perfons of diftin&ion ; 
among them there was an Italian gentleman, whofe name was 


Agoftini Fotari, who walked in his fleep, and performed all . 


the ordinary. aétions of life as well as when awake. 

He did not appear to be above thirty years of age, very 
thin, dark complexion, melancholy appearance, of a folid, 
penetrating genius, capable of comprehending the moft ab- 
ftraét fciences. ‘The approach of his derangement was ge- 
nerally at the increafe of the moon, and ftronger during 
autumn and winter than fpring or fummer. I hada ftrange 
curiofity to fee what they faid of him. I communicated my 
wifhes to his valet; he told me wonderful things, and pro- 
mifed to inform me when his mafter performed this pleafant 
{cene. 

One evening, near the end of Oftober, we fat down after 
fupper to play at cards. Signior Agoftini was of the party, 
but foon retired to bed. About eleven o’clock, his valet came 
to inform us, that his mafter was infli€ted, if we wifhed to fee 
him. I obferved him fome time witha candle in my hand; 
he was fleeping on his back, and flept with his eyes open, 
but they were fteadily fixed; this, according to the valet’s 
account, was a certain fign of approaching derangement. 
I felt his hands ; they were very cold, and his pulfe fo Jan- 
guid, that it feemed as if his blood did not circulate. Near 
about midnight, Signior Agoftini violently pulled the cur- 
tains of his bed, he took his belt, which hung on the bed poit, 
but from which his fword had been taken for fear of an ac- 
cident. Thus dreffed, he made feveral turns round his cham- 
ber, then went towards the fire, and feated himfelf in an arm 
chair. 

A fhort time after this he went into a clofet where his port- 
manteau was; this he fearched alongtime, turned every thing 
out, replaced them again in good order, and put the key in 
his pocket, from whence he took a letter, and placed it on the 
mantle-picce. He then went to the chamber door, opened 
it, and defcended the ftairs; when he got to the bottom, one 
of us jumped with great force; this feemed to frighten him, 
and he redoubled his pace. 

His valet defired us to walk flowly, and not to fpeak, 
becaufe when the noife which is made mixes with his dream, 
he becomes furious, and runs very faft, as though he were 
purfued, 
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Signior Agoftini now traverfed the court-yard, which was 
very f{pacious, and weat to the itable : he entered it, careffed 
his horfe, bridled, and wanted to faddle it, but not finding the 
faddle in its ufual place, he appeared much difturbed, like a 
perfon out of his fenfes. He mounted his horfe, and gal- 
loped to the door of the houfe ; it was fhut. He difmounted, 
took a ftone, and ftruck very forcibly againft one of the pan. 
nels. After feveral ufelefs efforts to open the door, he led 
his horfe towards a pond, which was on the other fide of the 
court yard, let it drink, then led it to a poft, and came back to 
the houfe in a tranquil ftate. 

To the noife which the fervants made in the kitchen, he 
vas very attentive, went towards the door, and placed his 
ear to the key-hole. On a fudden he went to a parlour, 
where there was a billiard-table: there he ftruck the balls, 
and put himfelf in all the different poftures which people 
who play that game, find it neceflary to aflume fometimes. 
From thence he went to an harpficord, on which he played 
tolerably well, but it feemed to diforder him very much. 
At laft, after two hours exercife, he returned to his chamber, 
and threw himfelf, dreffed as he was, upon the bed, where 
we found him at nine o’clock next morning in the pofture 
we Icft him. 

In thefe paroxyf{ms he alway flept nine or ten hours. 
The valet informed us there were but two ways of rouling 
him—one, to tickle the bottom of his feet; the other, to 
found ahorn, or play a trumpet at his ears. 





ANECDOTES of the late QUEEN of FRANCE, 
By one who knew her intimately. 


PTCHE exquifite feeling which pervaded the heart of the 

beautiful but unfortunate Marie Antoinette, was never 
more ftrikingly exemplified than in her conduét refpeéting 
Sir Charles Afgill: the letter which fhe difpatched to Ge- 
neral Wathington not only preferved the life of this gallant 
officer, but immorialized the benign fpirit which aétuated the 
foul of his truly illuftrious advocate. The Queen of 
France’s reception of Lady Afgill at Verfailles, when fhe 
went to thank her Majefty for the prefervation of a beloved 
fon, was almoft unexampled; fhe raifed the amiable mother 
in her arms, and mingled tears of genuine fenfibility with 
thofe of the nobleft, the pureft, maternal fondnels. ' 
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In the year 1783, Mrs. Robinfon (the Englifh poetefs) 


being at Paris, was induced by curiofity to attend at one of 
the pablic dinners of Verfailles. The Queen, who was 
always fingularly courteous to foreigners, honoured our 
country-woman with particular attention. Mrs. Robinfon 
was then recently feparated from an illuftrious perfonage, 
whofe portrait fhe wore upon her bofom, richly ornamented 
with brilliants of confiderable value. 

She the following day, received a meflage from the Queen 
of. France ; it was conveyed to her by the Duc de Lauzur, 
and contained a requeft, that fhe would lend the miniature, 
which fhe had worn, tothe Queen for a few hours. Mrs. 
Robinfon complied : and, in return for what the amiable 
Antoinette termed an aét of .obliging politenefs, fhe received 
a purfe beautifully worked by the hands of her Majefty. 
Such a&ts of amiable condefcenfion are ftrikingly charac- 
teriftic of the illuftrious perfonage, whofe laft hours were 
devoted to unmerited calamities. 

When the beautiful Antoinette was Dauphinefs of France, 
the infolent and overbearing Du Barry was in the zenith of 
her power ; power which fhe exercifed moft unworthily on 
all thofe who either oppofed her pride, or condemned her ra- 
pacity. 

Once fhe ventured fo far as to infult the Dauphinefs 
with the moft arrogant language ; yet, when Antoinette was 
feated on the throne, Madame Du Barry was permitted 
quietly to enjoy her fpiendid fortune : and even till the 
period of the Revolution to refidein the fplendid palace of 
Lucienne ! 

A French Abbe, celebrated for his wit as much as for his 
political knowledge, was embarraffed for the fum of five 
hundred: Louis d’ors. The Abbe was high-minded, and, 
being conftantly at Verfailles, carefully avoided every thing 
that might lead to the difcovery of his embarraffment. The 
bufy drones, which buz about the {phere of royal {plendour, 
however whifpéred the fecret to the Queen, who, on the fame 
evening, at the “Ducheffe de Polignac’s, engaged the Abbe 
in a party at tric-trac, her favourite game, in which fhe con- 
trived in a fhort time to lofe the fum which her partner 
wanted: Then, fmilingly, fhe rofe from the table, and re- 
linquifhed the game, while the aftonifhed Abbe was loft in 
admiration. 
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ACCOUNT of the SILK of CYPRUS. 


T is all prepared in the month of May, which is the time 
when it is procured from the cods of the filkworm. The 
method of breeding filkworms here is almoft the fame as that 
employed in Italy ; but it is not fubjeft in Cyprus to thofe 
inconveniences which arife from the variations of the at- 
mofphere, the feafon at that epoch being always beautiful and 
favourable. The quality of the filk depends on the places 
whiere it is colle&ed. The fineft and whiteft is that procured 
in the environs of Tamagufta and Carpaflia. The orange and 
fulphur coloured is made in Cythera, or the villages beyond 
the northern mountains ; and that of a gold-yellow colour is 
produced in the territories of Paphos and the neighbouring 
country. 

That principally efteemed in Europe is the white filk, 
with which a little of the orange and fulphur-coloured is 
fometimes mixed ; but in very {mall quantities when it is 
tranfported to England, Holland, or France. Venice and 
Leghorn receive both without diftinétion ; and though the 
white filk has the preference there, as well as every where 
elfe, the merchants of thefe places are not fo difficult to 
pleafe as thofe beyond the mountains. The Turks purchafe 
the greater part of the orange-coloured filk, for which they 
pay a piaftre more, and fend it to Cairo. The people there 
are remarkably fond of this colour; andthe filk itfelf is ca- 
pable of being fpun into much finer and more delicate 
threads. 

The ifland produces, one year with another, twenty-five 
thoufand bags of filk, each bag generally confitting of three 
hundred pounds. It is an eftablifhed cuitom that the price 
fhall be regulated in the market-place of Famagufta, during 
the fairof St. Barnaby. Every year it was fold, formerly, 
upon the fame footing ; but at prefent, though that fair ftill 
continues, this cuftom is difufed ; andthe price of filk varies 
according to circumftances, and the demand for it. 


. 
—— 





A REFLECTION. 


HE ftudy of philofophy, we mean not French philo- 
fophy, has been attended withthe moft beneficial con- 
fequences. A cloud of darknefs and ignorance had long 
brooded over a benighted world, when the enlivening rays 
of philofophy diffipated the gloom. 
9 Anfwer, 
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Anfwer, by F. R. Toulmin, of Barnftaple, to R, Thémas’s 
Rebus, inferted May 19, 


RITAIN is honour’d with a COWPER’s name, 
His works have gain’d him everlafting fame. 


*+*® We have received the like anfwer trom William Har- 
ris, jun. T. Whicker, and R. Thomas, of Exeter. 








Anfwer, by T, Jarvis, of Malborough, to R. Withecombe’s 
Charade, inferted May 26, 


ACH Star that gilds the fable brow of night, 
Shews forth th’ Almighty’s wifdom, pow’r, and might ; 

Old ocean too with loud, expreffive roar, 
Refounds his greatnefs e’en from fhore to fhore; 
The Ling, with each obfequious being there, 
Doth tacitly his wond’rous pow’r declare ; 
Thus, while the plumy STARLING comes to view, 
We will adore and praife our Maker too. 


«a We have received the like anfwer from Philom. of 
Teingmouth; C. B. Weft, near Taunton; R. Andrews, and 
John King, of Kingfbridge; Thomas Whicker, W. Harris, 
jun. P. A. Kavanagh, and W. Gregory, of Exeter; Walter 
Bickham, junior, of Afhburton; John Staples, of Briftol ; 
G. England, of Uplyme; Edward Sherman, of Cornwood ; 
R. Maffett, of Saltafh; W.Maddick, of Rattery; N. Knott, 
of Taunton; and W. Rennels, of Barnftaple. 





A REBUS, by G. England, of Uplyme. 


HEN folemn funeral’s dirge affaults the ear, 
And fable mantles fhroud the weeping train, 
My dark-ey’d firft is known to force the tear, 
And {well the feeling breaft with heart-felt pain. * 
But if my next be banifh’d from the mind, 
Tho’ death may {natch a brother’s life away, 
My firft will furely no admittance find, 
Nor o’er the wretch’s harden’d breaft will fway. 
Vor. XXXVI. X Bound 
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Bound down beneath the cruel tyrant’s chain; 
Where radiant Sol his parching power difplays, 
The wretched exile lifts my next in vain, 
In vain his piteous moans for mercy rife. 


Urg’d by my next he heaves the heart-funk figh, 
Implores with melting tears a lapfe from pain; 

And oft derang’d by mental forrows dies 
Beneath the tyrant’s lafh and iron chain. 


Oh Britain! how can thou my next defire ? 
Oh how can {uch implore releafe in vain ? 
I think, and lo! with grief the caufe admire, 
I thare their forrows whilft fuch thoughts remain. 


But turn my mufe, hear at the neighb’ring door 
My next folicited with melting eyes ; 

Yet ah! how oft the rich negle& the poor! 
Alas how few will aid or fympathize ! 


Salus! thou fair-one, in thy ruddy mien, 

My feventh fhines refplendant as the day ; 
Happy are thofe who in thy arms recline, 

On whom fair Carna doth her fmiles difplay. 


My next, when. evening [preads her fable thade, 
Or midnight hours prefent a blacker mien, 

Has oft been feen to wander o’er the glade, 
Where once the maid by treachery was flain. 


Long was my true effential next invok’d ; 
Long did our anceftors in vain contend, 

Jill with repeated ftrains the fetters broke, 
And all their mafly bars were forc’d to bend. 


When crimfon Enyo waves her {pear around, 
And bids the fturdy youth his valour fhow, 

My brazen next with loud, fonorous found 
Calls forth the warrior to engage his foe. 


While gay Vertumnus decks fair nature’s face, 
And {miling Flora paints the vernal plain, 
\Iv laft to labour feldom e’er doth ceafe 
But [pends the days in honeft induftry. 


Join thefe initials now, ye fapient few, 
On whom the mufes e’er were known to fmile, 
My ancient whole will then appear in view, 
Which long has prov’d an honour to our iffe. 


9 POETRY 
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The CASTLE of ATLANTON. 


Written by Ertas DunsTeRvVItLe, of Plymouth. 


I ARD by Peru, the humble feat 
Of many a Spanifh Don, 
As we are told, hard by there flood 
The caftle of Atlanton. 


A wood was near this antient pile, 
Where many a chefnut ftood ; 

And where the wand’ring woodman,oft 
Hath many a chefnur hew’d. 


In ancient ftile the feat was built, 
To {uit a wealthy Knight, 

Who in his country’s caufe has felt, 
And gloried in the fight. 


To Ofman once it did belong, 
A Knight excell’d by few ; 

So great was he as to be held, 
The hero of Peru. 


His virtues o’er the land were {pread, 
All hail'd with joy his name; 
lis purfe was open to the poor, 


Who blefs’d his noble fame. 


A fon he had, a fonindeed ! 
Whole glory fhone fo bright, 

That for bis valour he was made 
Of Spain a valiant Knight, 


He lov’d a nymph, who near him dwelt, 
Her father was a Don, 

All cried aloud, fhe well becomes 
The heir of Atlanton. 


So long they dwelt in mutual love, 
Their parents fix'd the day ; 

The peafants to the altar near, 
With daifies ftrew'd the way. 


Delight in al] was painted ftrong, 
Thechariot was prepar’d; 

The happy couple by the throng 
To mount the chariot dar’d. 


» The charioteer his {kill difplays, 
The reftive horfes flew ; 

The peafants, drefs’d in garlands {weet, 
Were beautiful tq view, 
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But ah! quick gath’ring clouds came on, 
And fhow’d a horrid form ; 

The pealing thunders from above 
Threaten’d a boifterous florm. 


A vivid flath of light’ning blue, 
Play’do’er the horfes’ fight ; 

Who thus difmay’d with fear and hafte, 
Plung’d on with all! their might, 


To ftop their fury was in vain, 
Still rapidly they ran; 

In vain it was, for they excell’d 
The force of mortal man, 


A precipice was very nigh, 
Which no one there did know: 

But, Oh! ‘tis horrid to relate, 
They quickly fell below. 


Their fathers died with fudden fhock, 
To ruins fell the pile; 

Nog ever fince was gladnefs felt, 
Ox mirth, or wealth, or flile. 


And all the peafants who around 
This manfion ever view, 

They drop a tear, and loudly all 
To fplendour bidadieu ! 





























RECO V © 8B. Y. 
An One from Kiopstock. 


) » epg hall daughter of creation too, 
Tho’ not for immortality defigo’d, 
The Lord of Life and Death 
Sent thee from Heaven to me. 
Had not I heard thy gentle tread approach, 
Not heard the whilper of thy welcome voice, 
Death had with iron foot 
My chilly forehead prefs’d. 
Tis true, I then had wander’d where the earths 
Roll around funs, had flray’d a the path 
Where the man’d comet foars 
Beyond the armed eye ; : 
And with the rapturous eager greet had hail’d 
The inmates of thofe earths aud of thofe funs; 
Had hail’d the countlefs holt 
That dwell the comet's difk; 
IIad afk’d the novice queflions, and pbtain’d 
Such anfwers as a fage vouchfafes to youth; 
Had learn’d in hours far more 
Than ages here unfold ! 
But I had then not ended here below, 
What, in the enterprifing bloom of life, 
Fate with no light beheft ‘ 
Requir’d me to begin, 
Recovery! daughter of creation too, 
Tho’ not for immortality defign’d, 
The Lora of Life and Death 
Sent thee from Heaven to me, 
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